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ABSTRACT 

A meeting was held April 3, 1974, by the 
African-American Institute (AAI) to discuss the need for rural change 
and the strategies for achieving change in Africa. Participants in 
the meeting included two Africans who have leading roles in the 
economic development of their countries, representatives from 12 
governmental and private agencies that are contributing to African 
rural development and several American specialists. The issues 
examined in the introduction include helping the poorest 16 of the 
poor nations, strategies for aiding the rural poor, fectors affecting 
rural change, inputs to achieve rural change, and transferring 
successful aspects of an effective rural development to other areas. 
The first part of the conference proceedings focuses on exchanging 
information on nine current donor agencies' programs to further 
African rural development. Presentations by African participants 
regarding rural development priorities and major issues affecting 
African development are discussed in the second and third part of the 
document respectively. Appendices include a list of participants, the 
questionnaire circulated to donor agencies by the AAI, and the 1973 
budgets of donor agencies. (Author/ND) 
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The need for rural change in Africa and strategies for 
achieving change were the principal topics discussed at a 
meeting .convened on April 3, 1974 by the African-American 
Institute. 

Participants included two Africans who have played leading 
roles in their countries' economic development, representa- 
tives from 12 governmental and private donor agencies con- 
cerned with African rural development and several American 
specialists. They met to exchange information on current 
donor agency policies and programs and to consider whether 
these programs are meeting Africans' felt needs. Major " 
points discussed are summarized below. 

Helping the Poorest of the Poor ... 

* Focusing on the 16 "poorest" nations 

There is an apparent upswing in donor agency attention to 
the "poorest" nations of Africa — the 16 countries identified 
by UNCTAD as having a per capita income of less than $100, an 
industrialization rate of less than 10 percent of GNP and a 
literacy rate of less than 20 percent of the total population. (*) 
Major intergovernmental agencies, notably the World Bank Group, 
are committed to giving the "poorest" nations special attention; 
the Agency for International Development (AID) supports pro- 
grams in 11 of i;he 16; and various other smaller governmental 
and private efforts are focusing on these least favored states. 

* Focusing on "the bottom 40- percent " 

The need for programs to aid the rural poor was stressed by 
World Bank President Robert S. McNamara in his 1973 address 
to the Bank's Board of Governors delivered, appropriately, in 
Nairobi, Kenya. Mr. McNamara appealed for an attack on "the 
absolute poverty which exists to a totally unacceptable degree 
in almost all of our developing member countries: a poverty so 
extreme that it degrades the lives of individuals below the 
minimal norms of human decency." The "absolute poor", Mr. 
McNamara observed, "are not merely a tiny minority of unfortu- 
nates — a miscellaneous collection of the losers in life — 
a regrettable but insignificant exception to the rule. On the 
contrary, they constitute roughly 40 percent of the nearly two 
billion individuals living in the developing nations." 



(*) Of the 25 "poorest" nations in the world, 16 are located 
in Africa. 
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Prior neglect by donor agencies was also cited by one parti- 
cipant, who observed that less than 10 percent of aid to 
Africa to date has benefited the rural areas. 

* Current emphases 

Virtually all donor agencies represented at the meeting reported 
new emphases on programs for African rural development. A 
spokesman for UNDP estimated conservatively that well over 
50 pe/cent of UNDP projects in Africa are aimed at development 
of the rural areas. The policies of the World Bank, committed 
to re^aching the poorest people in developing countries, favor 
work in rural areas. AID has become increasingly interested 
in the rural sector, as have various American philanthropic 
organizations and private agencies. 

African governments are increasingly concerned with rural 
development, it was observed, but they are not yet universally 
committed to this as the priority goal. Even committed govern- 
ments may be pursuing contradictory development policies or 
meeting obstacles in their rural development programs. 

Strategies for Aiding the Rural Poor ... 

* " Trickle down" or direct 

The first major question to be resolved by African governments 
and external aid agencies is whether to reach target groups by 
going to them directly. The "conventional wisdom" with respect 
to developing countries has been "no". But governments and 
donor agencies are increasingly adopting a very different view. 
In his speech to the World Bank Governors, Mr. McNamara asked: 

"Is it a really sound strategy to devote a significant part 
of the world's resources to increasing the productivity of 
small-scale subsistence agriculture? Would it not be wiser to 
concentrate on the modern sector in the hope that its high 
rate of growth would filter down to the rural poor? The answer, 
I believe, is 'no'.. Experience demonstrates that in the short 
run there is only a limited transfer of benefits from the modern 
to the traditional sector. Disparities in income will simply 
widen unless action is taken which will directly benefit the 
poorest." 

Specialists at the meeting concurred that emphasis on industrial 
development can substantially benefit the agricultural sector 
only if the non-agricultural share of the labor force is high 
enough, i.e., 50 - 60 percent. Exper.ience shows clearly, it 
was observed, that in countries like Tanzania it is too difficult 
to transfer benefits from the modern sector (3 percent) to the 
traditional sector (97 percent) and that such transfers have 
not occurred. 
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Although it is unclear whether all senior personnel at all 
major donor agencies have abandoned the "trickle down" view, 
various spokesmen suggested that their agencies are modifying 
previously held positions, in AID, for example, the "trickle 
down" view is seen as "dead", even though it may be difficult 
"to move from rhetoric (favoring assistance to the rural poor) 
to actual projects at the farm level." The UNDP, through its 
new country programming processes, was said to have, "buried 
it". Although the Peace Corps does not yet know how best to 
effect rural change, the "trickle down" theory is being ques- 
tioned, it was reported. Ford Foundation personnel have also 
"shed" this. theory. Other agency spokesmen presented similar 
views. 

At the same time, it was noted, African participants in the 
African-American Dialogue held in Addis Ababa in December, 1973 
— while giving rural development high priority — did not 
clearly express the view that assistance programs should focus 
directly on the rural sector. And a foundation representative, 
who questioned whether the productivity of small farms can, 
in fact, be increased, sugge.sted that abandoning the industrial 
sector will not help close the gap between rich and poor nations 
or between the rich and poor within a developing country. 

* Focusing first on increasing agricultural 
production vs. a broader approach 

No issue was discussed more thoroughly than whether to focus 
programs, initially at least, on increasing agricultural pro- 
ductivity with other development efforts and social services 
to follow — a "sequential approach" to rural development — 
or whether to attempt a range of programs simultaneously. 

Spokesmen for several major donor agencies strongly affirmed 
the need to focus first on increasing agricultural productivity. 
Mr. McNamara was quoted as saying "there is no viable alter- 
native to increasing the productivity of small-scale agriculture." 
And a participant stressed that the World Bank will emphasize 
increasing productive capacity in the years ahead. (World Bank 
allocations for African agricultural program, of which a major 
part is spent on small farmers, have risen from 16 percent in 
1972 to 34 percent in 1974.) Similarly, an FAO paper circulated 
to participants stressed the "concept of phasing", indicating 
that the "inescapable starting point", owing to the poverty of 
African states, must be to expand the economic base by increasing 
agricultural production, whether for domestic, intra-Af rican or 
overseas markets., (one-third of UNDP's Africa budget is spent 
on agriculture.) A spokesman for'AID, which now allocates a 
major portion of its Africa budget for food and nutrition, 
considered it "essential" for donor agencies to focus first on 
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increasing agricultural production — to find targets that 
will be responsive and to start with "the critical minimum" 
judged necessary by African governments. In this participant's 
view, the sequential approach to rural development does not 
preclude high pay-off projects, e.g., industrial plants in 
rural areas; it says, however, that they must come later. 

But some participants called for other programs for rural 
development in tandem with programs to increase agricultural 
productivity. Several stressed the need to develop non- 
agricultural industry in the rural sector as a means of creating 
jobs, "adding value" to commodity experts and improving Africa's 
balance-of -payments. Even more important in the eyes of some 
are programs to provide social services for rural populaces. 
A participant observed that "TheArusha Declaration" represents 
a basically sound approach to Africa's problems since its 
objective is to increase the people's standard of living, not 
simply to raise production. It is a mistake to measure rural 
development solely by increases in agricultural income, another 
participant warned, observing that rural development really 
consists of expanded educational opportunities, health services, 
recreational facilities and improvements in the quality of life 
which even increased personal . income could not necessarily buy. 

Recalling that Tanzania had focused initially on developing 
and improving farming by providing services and training on an 
individual family basis. Ambassador Paul Bomani observed that 
this approach has been abandoned, partly owing. to the difficulty 
of reaching farmers, partly because programs were not resulting 
in rural change and partly because of new government policies 
which favor the self-improvement of individuals through collective 
endeavor and education. Through iti: Ujamaa village program and 
other means the Tanzanian government is now seeking to bring 
education, health services and water supplies to farm families. 

Although one speaker observed, first, that education is not 
essential fore improving farm income and, second, that Tanzania 
(and other African states) cannot support extensive social 
services without impeding national growth, several participants 
suggested that literacy programs and farmers' identification 
with government policies may lead subsequently to expanded 
agricultural output. Meanwhile they are helping to improve 
the condition of life among the absolute poor. 

• 

No participant maintained that any one approach to rural devel- 
opment is the correct strategy for all of Africa. Different 
approaches are needed in different countries with different 
time -frames. . 
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* Traditional vs, moaern agriculture 

Another strategic decision facing governments and donor agencies 
is whether aid to the agricultural sector should be aimed at 
the traditional farmer or at development of modern agriculture. 
Traditional farming in Africa is generally on a small-sciale, 
and various participants argued that ways must be found, 
initially at least, of reaching the small farmer. Although 
some allege that small-scale farming cannot be efficient, 
analysts may be using wrong indicators of efficiency for Africa. 
Some large-scali modern agriculture is less productive in 
terms of resource use than dmall-scale agriculture; in Africa, 
measurements of output in relation to land under cultivation 
or capital investment are more valid indicators of efficiency 
than the measurement of output per worker. Other participants 
concurred that small-scale traditional farming in Africa can 
yield proportionately high outputs. (But efforts to develop 
large-scale — but labor-, not capital-intensive —farming 
are going forward in some countries, it was noted, especially 
Tanzania. When the Ujamaa villages are well organized, it 
will be possible to cultivate substantial acreage.) 

* Concentrating on productive are a i or a nationwide 
approach 

Decisions must also be made about whether to concentrate 
external aid on selected rural areas with high potential for 
increased agricultural productivity or to adopt a nationwide 
approach. Advocates of strategies to increase the resource^ 
base favored concentrating agricultural assistance efforts in 
areas with potential for economic pay-off, but other participants 
noted that some rural development projects, e.g., the CADU pro- 
ject in Ethiopia, have had •the effect of widening the gap 
between people in selected areas and the general rural popula- 
tion — a development which may be politically and socially 
undesirable. 

* Packaging assistance programs 

An increasing number of donor agencies have recently adopted 
policies favoring integrated sectoral assistance. Package 
programs aimed at furthering agricultural productivity may 
include, in the case of UNDP, crop varietal trials, seed 
research, training of local personnel, institutional services 
to farmers and marketing assistance. Many IBR^l^^P^o^ects in 
agriculture also involve "package" programs; under an IBRD 
project in Ethiopia farmers receive a "minimum package of 
fertilizers, improved seed, credit, extension services and 
essential roads. 
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Considerable attention was paid to the CADU project in 
Ethiopia as typifying the "package" approach to rural 
development. When CADU was conceived in 1967, there were 
no credit facilities, no agricultural extension services 
and only a traditional marketing system in the area. An 
integrated regional approach was seen as the only means of 
achieving forward movement, and the initial CADU package 
involved research, extension services, provision of credit, 
road and water development, training and marketing assistance. 
More recently a "minimum package" program has been developed 
involving concentration on certain crops, certain kinds of 
extension help and certain kinds of inputs, e.g., credit. 
(The road-building, water supply and marketing aspec:ts have 
been discontinued.) 

Although the CADU project was criticized by some participants 
on the grounds that it required very large capital investment, 
is heavily dependent on expatriate personnel, cannot be dupli- 
cated throughout Ethiopia and has widened the gap between that 
area and other parts of Ethiopia, others maintained that it 
has been successful in reaching large numbers of farmers, 
directly or indirectly, in demonstrating that farm producti- 
vity can be increased, in allowing experimentation with dif- 
ferent techniques and i.n permitting evaluation of the relative 
merits of different inputs. (Determination of what constitute! 
the "bare minimum" needed to achieve forward movement was seen 
as a critically important factor in future planning.) 

* Cost of external aid 

Participants differed regarding the cost-per-farm-family of 
external aid programs. It was noted by one speaker that a 
single farm family's "share" of total IBRD investments in 
some rural development projects amounts to $1,000. But this 
is a far higher cost-per-farm-family figure than has been 
spent, for example, by the government of Tanzania or even on 
particular IBRD projects, including early rural development 
programs in Ethiopia which utilized existing roads. 

* Special problems of the pasturelands 

There is a "no man's land" in Africa between the rural areas 
and the cities which presents special problems — the pasture- 
land, inhabited by nomads. There are millions of these people 
who cannot farm, in the drought-ridden countries of the Sahel, 
Ethiopia and Somalia. Of all Africans, they suffer most from 
social deprivation, lacking educational facilities, health 
services or- access to other government programs. Although it 
is very difficult to reach Africa's nomads, efforts must be 
made in light of their dire needs. Major drought-relief 
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activities iunded by AID and other agencies must be succeeded 
by longer-term solutions, possibly including multi-national 
solutions. (International, national and feeder roads are 
needed to allow., access to nomadic groups. The sale of l^-ve- 
stock bred by nomadic groups to countries south of the L>ahel 
was seen as another possible solution.) 

Factors Affecting Rural Change ... 

* Motivation 

Highest importance was attached by all participants to the 
factor of motivation in achieving rural change. UNDP and 
AID spokesmen, who attached great value to the will of African 
governments, saw cause for optimism in the emphasis ^o^rrently 
placed on rural development by many African states. Many 
governments "are moving in the right direction" by providing 
social and economic incentives to work for development. 
Incentives motivating farmers to increase production and 
communities to help themselves were seen as a potentially 
powerful instrument for progress. 

* Role of national governments 

The basic responsibility for rural development must lie with 
the governments of African states, it was affirmed, and the 
adoption of government policy favoring rural development was 
described by at least one agency as "the most strategic deci- 
sion of all." Rural change will not occur unless the national 
governments commit themselves to helping rural areas, determine 
what is needed, adopt strategies for achieving change and plan, 
budget for and carry out rural assistance programs. 

* Reliance on local resources 

The involvement of local people in planning and carrying out 
rural development programs was cited repeatedly as fundamental 
to the whole concept of rural development." In Tanzania, for 
example, the Ujamaa village program has been characterized 
by efforts to help farmers see the need for change and enable 
them to participate in planning change. (But the participation 
of locals in planning Tanzanian development may have contributed 
to the adoption of unrealistic goals, it was suggested by one 
speaker.) Also in Tanzania, where central government agents 
could not possibly reach all farm families, reliance on existing 
institutions — such as cooperative unions — is essential. 
In eastern- Zaire, where few organizations and institutions 
exist, an AID-supported program uses village chiefs to disse- 
minate both credit and technology. In Nigeria, locally- 
administered credit programs experience higher rates of repay- 
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ment, owing to social pressures, than federal programs. 
The. spread throughout Africa of self-generating community 
assistance programs, e.g., well building, was cited by 
another participant as a hopeful sign, 

* Role of donor agencies 

Africans welcome infusions of capital and technology from 
external aid agencies, it was affirmed. But numerous speakers 
warned against attempting to impose solutions from outside, 
citing past experiences in which donor agencies sponsored 
programs "in the wrong place" or "for the wrong reasons", 
without adequate local consultation or participation. Poor 
preconditions or ill-conceived approaches, e.g., inappropriate 
technology, have led to failure. Many donor agencies, it was 
observed, are now committed, as a matter of policy, to res- 
ponding to Africans' perceptions of their own needs. (But in 
the view of a Peace Corps spokesman, this may prevent external 
aid agencies from offering incentives for rural change if the 
African government itself does not give high priority to rural 
development.) 

Inputs To Achieve Rural Change ; . . 

Participants identifif^rl a variety of inputs that can contribute 
to rural change, including agricultural research; studies on 
how to involve people; dissemination of research products, 
e.g., new types of seed; increased use of fertilizer; technology 
diffusion through extension services, innovative educational 
institutions like Tutume Community College in Botswana and 
other means; education and training programs; credit and subsidy 
programs; and infrastructure, rural works and water supply 
projects. African government and donor agency programs in all 
these areas were identified and described. (Special importance, 
was attached by a number of participants to credit as a means 
of enabling the small farmer to increase his agricultural 
productivity. More detailed comments on the relative value of 
these inputs appear in the report which follows.) 

Learning from the Past . . . 

A major Question for African governments and donor agencies 
is how to transfer the successful aspects of an effective 
rural development. program to other areas. Success has occurred, 
it was affirmed, in a significant number of programs. It is 
important to study these effective programs to see what factors 
contributed to their success. Similarly, projects which have 
not succeeded should be evaluated to determine underlying 
concepts, pre-existing conditions and methods of project imple- 
mentation. Hopefully, identifiable reasons for failure can be 
eliminated when attempting to build on past experiences. 
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Sometimes it is difficult to s^e why a project has succeeded, 
it was observed. Also, relatively little" is known about why 
some projects become self-sustaining or about techniques for 
transfering success fro»n one area to another. 

The need for -dontinuing study and exchanges of information 
among governments and donor agencies was stressed as a means 
of building on the past to assure progress in the future. 

Conclusion ... 

I would like to express the Institute's appreciation to 
Tanzania's Ambassador Bomani and Dr. Dupe Olatunbosun of 
.Nigeria for their contribution to our deliberations; to the 
governmental and private organizations which provided materials 
for, and sent representatives to, the April 3 meeting; and to 
Dr. Albert Berry, who was responsible for organizing the 
conference . 

We hope you will find some useful information in the report 
which follows — as well as new insights into issues facing 
all of us who seek to improve the lot of Africa's "absolute 
poor." 



William R. Cotter 
President 

African-American Institute 



I. DONOR AGENCIES* PROGRAMS TO FURTHER AFRICAN RURAL 
DEVELOPMENT • " . • . .. 

Nineteen persons, including representatives from 12 govern- 
mental and private organizations concerned with external aid 
to African rural development, met at the African-American 
Institute on April 3, 1974. They reviewed their donor 
agencies' programs to further African rural development and 
debated rural development priorities and strategies. (Parti- 
cipants in the meeting are listed in Appendix 1 to this • 
report.) 

INTRODUCTION BY AAI PRESIDENT 

MI President William R. Cotter opened the meeting by citing 
passages from Robert S. McNamara's September 24, 1973 address 
to the Board of Governors of the World Bank Group: 

"The need to re-orient development policies in order 
to provide a more equitable distribution of the benefits 
of economic growth is beginning to be widely discussed. 
But very few countries have actually made serious moves 
in this direction... 



"But despite the magnitude of the problem in the country- 
side, focusing on rural poverty raises a very fundamental 
question: is it a really sound strategy to devote a signi- 
ficant part of the'- world's resources to increasing the • 
productivity of small-scale subsistence agriculture? 
Would it not be wiser to concentrate on the modern sector 
in the hope that its high rate of growth would filter 
down to the rural poor? 

"The answer, I believe, is no. 

"Experience demonstrates that in the short run there is 
only a limited transfer of benefits from the modern to 
the traditional sector. Disparities in income will 
simply widen unless action is taken which will directly 
benefit the poorest. In my view, therefore, there is 
no viable alternative to increasing the productivity of 
small-scale agriculture if any significant advance is to 
be made in solving the problems of absolute poverty m 
the rural areas.... 



"A minimum objective should be that the distortion in 
income distribution within these nations should at least 
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•stop increasing by 1975, and begin to narrow within 
the last half of the decade. 

"A major part of the program to accompli£.h this objective 
must be designed to attack the absolute poverty v.hich 
exists to a totally unacceptable degree in almost all 
of our developing member countries: a poverty so extreme 
that it degrades the lives of individuals below the 
minimal norms of human decency. The absolute poor are 
not merely a tiny minority of unfortunates — a miscel- 
laneous collection of the losers in life — a regrettable 
but insignificant exception to the rule. On the contrary, 
they constitute roughly 40% of the nearly two billion 
individuals living in the developing nations. 

"Some of the absolute poor are in urban plums, but the 
vast bulk of them are in the rural areas. And it is tnere 

in the countryside — .that we must confront their 

poverty . " 

One purpose of the meeting, Mr. Cotter indicated, was to see 
if the emphasis placed by Mr. McNamara on aiding the rural 
poor jibes with Africans' concerns. Recalling discussion of 
African development priorities at the December, 1973 African- 
American Dialogue held in Addis Ababa, Mr. Cotter noted that 
African delegates appeared to share Mr. McNamara' s feel^Jg 
that rural development must be given high priority, but tney 
did not clearly express the view that assistance programs 
should focus directly on the rural sector. Some felt that 
aid should instead focus on industrial development and the 
development of infrastructure which can in time lead to up- , 
grading of the poor. 

A second purpose of the meeting, Mr. Cotter suggested, was to 
see whether external aid agencies are addressing themselves to 
minor elements of the problem or, in fact, focusing on key 
aspects. 

INTRODUCTION BY ALBERT BERRY 

Albert Berry, Associate Professor of Economics at the Univer- 
sity of Western Ontario and an adviser to AAI on its activities 
relating to rural development, reviewed summary data on the 
1973 budgets of donor agencies concerned with African rural 
development. (*) These data suggest that at least some. 



(*) These data were provided in response to a questionnaire 
from AAI, reproduced as Appendix 2. Dr. Berry's summary 
of budget data appears as Appendix 3. 
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agencies are directing assistance efforts toward "the bottom 
40 percent" — ir.Mr. McNamara's phrase, "the absolute poor" 

most of whom live in rural areas. Dr. Berry commented 
also on the heavy emphasis placed by many donor agencies on 
agricultural research and, to a somewhat lesser extent, agri- 
cultural extension work. 

Major issues 

Dr. Berry suggested that there are two major questions to be 
resolved in determining allocations of expenditures for African 
rural development: 

(1) Is the welfare of target groups most likely to 
be raised by aiming programs directly at them? 

The "conventional wisdom" with respect to developing countries 
xs "no". But in Latin America, where countries have already 
gone through phases that may have implications for Africa, the 
"new conventional wisdom" is that aid programs should focus 
directly on agriculture since industrial development has gene- 
rally failed co benefit the poor. This thesis, however, is 
still being debated and there is at present no clear consensus 
about how best to implement a "direct approach", in some 
countries, such as Colombia, it now seems rather clear that 

the bottom 40 percent" are being aided by industrial develop- 
ment; as people have been drawn into the cities from the 
agricultural sjector, the income of those remaining in agricul- 
ture has risen. African governments should ask themselves 
whether they will succeed in benefiting "the bottom 40 percent" 
by tackling the relatively easy problems of industrialization 
(easy in the sense that most countries can develop protected 
industry if they want — not in the sense of developing effi- 
cient industry), in Dr. Berry's view, placing the major 
emphasis on industrial development can pull the agricultural • 
sector along with it if the industrial sector already "weighs 
enough", i.e., if the share of the labor force in non-agriculture 
IS up to 50 or 60 percent, with a significant portion in fairly 
modern industry. But if the non-agricultural sector is only 
20 - 25 percent of the labor force, industrial development is 
not likely to benefit the 75 - 80 percent in the agricultural 
sector. This suggests that donors must determine the general 
conditions of a nation's economy before deciding whether to 
focus assistance programs directly on the agricultural sector. 



^2) If it is decided to aid the agricultural sector 
directly, should assistance be focused on modern 
- - agriculture or on traditional methods? " 

In Dr. Berry's view, some analysts are using wrong indicators 
of efficiency. More careful appraisal shows that 'much large- 
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scale modern agriculture is, in fac^ 

terms of resource use than small ^caie agr ^^^.^ indicator 

Africa, "high o^^P^J P^^^fuer uni? of itnd" or "output per 
of efficiency than "output per unit or xan ijnportant 

Snit of capital.-- ^^P^^ow ^LSL the^^ in AfricS a re la- 
for donor agencies know whetner rne ^^^^ develop- 

tively efficient ^mall-scale base for ^gri ^^^^^^ 
went. (UnfortUlnately, few statistics are a 

If donors decide that they s^-^^ ^fu worrfiKy'w?th 
agricultural sector ^nd that they will w^^^^ 
small-scale farmers, 't^^en they must ^eci .g ^iew, 

activities will t»e "^^^^^^f ^^^"f^^es- (l^The whole.5a!Se 
there are several P°s^^Vi%^?f fv^|t iiiiifSThli^ 

research . . Some people ^°^^J2l needs' then there is no 
biiiTgSSdTi.e., relevant to local needs, rn . 

need lo worry about f P^^^^ ?he answer, then it^ 
extension workers. If ^?f®^^°S„o°ogy mustbe_diffused. An 
should be emphasized. ^ J> |e£ngoi|p^ placed on 

Dr. Berry observed.) 

Dr. Berry oonoluded his remarks by f.Jf ,*':^%^'|S^Lvelf , 
Intensive projects must be avoided in Africa. He^^ ^^^^^^ 
that some people have l°"?^?^vooatea program ^^^^ 
more equitable ^''S^e " estiln of whether focusing 

to this view only r?°e"*^y*„^'*^,5?o„ai economic growth is an 
?il^r'rr!°BerrraldeSf rt";Llertherl is little 

Knee orconflici betwLn these two goals. 

p:;^.sEl^T^TI0^1 by agemm spokesmem 

Xn the discussion which followed these in^ 

t!rK^ies'^f s^errtSet^agrncS!^ 5hese ^presentations 
are summarized' below. 

Agency for Xnternational Development (AID) 



.ntonio cayoso f^^^f fu^f/^^^^^^ 

lUtrtKtfor^^^^^^ p-|- - lean 

assistance worldwide and °^.^i\f/^oSmitments for develop- 
development. In FY 1973 total ^i^^°^*3 n^inion; for FY 1974 
Lnt assistance «o^J^^J:^^,V?^|^^^°AfrfcI's sS^ of worldwide 
the total is about $890 i^^^^-ion. ^"'-^^ij^io^ in FY 1973, of 
development assistance was about ^^/^ million^ ^^^^^ 
which 50 percent was in the norm or gi.c» 
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loans. A significant portion of AID'S budget for Africa was 
spent to help develop infrastructure, but $39 million went 
for good and nutrition, $19 million for population planning 
and health, and about $17 million for education and human 
resources development. In short, some AID programs were 
directed at the rural poor. The amount projected for food and 
nutrition in FY 1975 is significantly higher owing to the needs 
of the Sahel. (Indeed, aid to the Sahel represents the "big 
bulge" in over-all assistance for Africa in 1974 and 1975.) 

Referring to the Foreign Assistance Act Of 1974, Mr. Gayoso 
reported a new criterion, namely that AID must focus on poor 
people. New priorities in the AID program are food, production 
and nutrition, health and population planning and education and 
human resources development. AID's official strategy is to 
emphasize these three priority areas. In the past, Mr. Gayoso 
observed, AID focused much more on infrastructure development 
in Africa. But too often projects did not fit national priori- 
ties. Although AID emphasized infrastructure development, it 
also supported experimental projects in rural areas, especially 
in Ethiopia and North Africa. It has also funded some rural 
health programs, including delivery of health services in rural 
areas and disease eradication projects. 

It will be difficult, in Mr. Gayoso 's view, to move from rhetoric 
(favoring assistance to the rural poor) to actual projects at 
the farm level. Nevertheless the "trickle down" view — that 
infrastructure projects and industrial development will ultimately 
benefit the rural poor — is no longer accepted in AID. 

Four years ago AID began experimenting with a sector approach to 
development, projects have been developed by AID missions, in 
cooperation with foreign governments , in an integrated context. 
For several years it has been AID policy to justify every program 
at least in terms of analysis of sectors in the context of the 
national economy. As AID has become more interested in the rural 
sector, it has become increasingly aware of the need for capital 
formation and local lending. 

Mr. Gayoso stressed that AID personnel are supposed to develop 
sector analyses in support of project proposals and to identify 
target groups; planning must take motivation into account and 
not just economic input/output factors. Mr. Gayoso expressed 
considerable optimism about Africans' motivation. Unlike some 
Latin American governments, African governments — with several 
exceptions — seom to be moving in the right direction; they 
are providing social and economic incentives to motivate people 
to work towards development. The time frame for development in 
Africa may be longer than in other areas but there are natural 
forms of organization on which one can build. For example, the 
people of the Sahel may be very poor but they are also very 
efficient; they will respond if they have access to a motivation 
system". 
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Mr. Gayoso concluded by observing that AID f^n^s may be 

attention. : 

U.N. Children's Fund (UNICEF) 

The U.N. Children's Fund program in Africa was described in 
materials submitted to AAI before the meeting (*) and in a 
•presentation by Iskender Muhtesip^ Program Officer, Africa 
Section. 

Although UNICEF does not have annual budgets, its Executive 
Board approves commitments for assistance to different countries 
on a short-term (one year) or longer term basis which can oe 
compiled into "probable yearly call- forwards", i.e.. Probable 
annual totals of procurement initiations or other assistance 
actions. UNICEF is totally funded by voluntary contributions, 
Mr. Muhtesip observed, but its worldwide program this year 
will exceed $100 million. Africa's annual share oi: call- 
forwards" was $12 million in 1971, $10 "^^ll^P^^Sj^^^ and 
1973 and $12 million in 1974. Totals proDected for 1975 and 
1976 are $15 million and $18 million respectively. Current 
UNICEF aid to Africa is about 11 percent of the worldwide 
program. The percentage is relatively low, given Africa s 
urgent needs, because UNICEF aid is catalytic, i.e., UNICEF 
requires recipient governments to spend substantial amounts 
in order to obtain UNICEF aid. The poorer a goyernment is, 
the less able it is to attract and use UNICEF aid. UNICEF 
does not have sufficient capital itself to build centers or 
equip schools but its promise of conditional supplemental 
help sometimes enables an African ministry, e.g., a ministry 
of social welfare, to obtain a larger share of the government 
budget. 

As for the types of assistance provided by UNICEF, no funds 
are budgeted directly for rural development or agricultural 
improvement but a very high proportion - perhaps 80 percent - 

(*) Descriptions of agencies' programs prepared as baclcground 
for the meeting are available at AAI. 
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of UNICEP-assisted social development programs operated by 
African governments contribute to community development in 
rural areas. Similarly, UNICEF does not mount programs aimed 
at effecting agricultural change per se but it may assist 
certain social aspects of rural development programs with a 
bias toward agricultural change. UNICEF is committed to 
increasing its over-all level of assistance and to finding 
new We4ys of reaching the populace through better planned 
programs. The "poorest" nations receive special consideration 
in ascertaining the appropriate level or type of assistance 
UNICEF may render, including planning help (in the form of 
consultants) . A high percentage of UNICEF 's aid to Africa, 
Mr. Muhtesip observed, is technical assistance owing to Africa's 
shortage of trained manpower. UNICEF consultants help African 
governments develop modest social programs — but social pro- 
grams tend to dry up in times of crisis, Mr. Muhtesip noted. 
An example of the kind of activity carried out by UNICEF is 
*a project to train young people in agricultural techniques 
under a program funded by the UNDP. UNICEF is "everywhere 
in little ways", Mr. Muhtesip added, i.e., it plays a modest 
part in many larger programs funded by others. 

Mr. Muhtesip concluded his presentation by observing that 
African governments are now emphasizing community development 
and self-help and that they have lowered some unrealistically 
high standards in their social programs, e.g., the requirement 
that injections must be administered by a doctor. In his view, 
where standards are realistic and motivation exists, as in 
Tanzania, UNICEF and other donor agencies can h6lp effectively. 

Private Agencies Collaborating Together (PACT) 

Detailed information on the African interests of Private Agencies 
Collaborating Together (PACT) was submitted in advance of the 
meeting, and a summary of PACT'S concerns was presented verbally 
by PACT Executive Director Robert F. O'Brien. 

PACT, a consortium of independent private organizations which 
are working together to make their impacts more effective through 
collaboration, is involved in programs on a worldwide basis. 
PACT has operated most successfully in Latin ^unerica and is now 
probing additional possibilities in Africa — a continent which 
presents very different problems and opportunities for private 
organizations, in Mr. O'Brien's view. 

pact's total annual budget for operations abroad has risen 
from $200,000 in 1973 to $1 million in 1974. (This includes 
private sector, indigenous and "matching" AID support.) A 
budget of $2 million is projected for 1975. PACT currently 
supports only one program in Africa (in Kenya) but is exploring 
five possible additional programs. Its "commitment to Africa 
is equal to its commitment to the rest of the developing world." 
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As PACT extends its operations in Africa, its program will 
have the following characteristics according to Mr. O'Brien: 
(1) utilize indigenous agencies, (2) emphasize, the rural sector, 
(3) focus on the small farmer and (4) seek to assure its clientele 
access to capital by private agency guaranties of loana. Because 
of PACT'S limited experience in Africa to date, it has no 
answers" at the present time, Mr. O'Brien added in conclusion. 

United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) 

The United Nations Development Programme (UNDP) replied to 
AAI's questionnaire and submitted. a table of project expendi- 
tures in Africa. It was represented at the meeting by Gordon 
Havord, Senior Technical Adviser, and Arthur N. Holcombe, 
Programme Analysis Officer, Regional Bureau for Africa. 

The UNDP is one of five assistance programs in the United 
Nations system. Dr. Holcombe observed. In 1973 the amount 
budgeted by UNDP for field operations was about $382 million. 
UNICBF, as indicated above, spent about $100 million in 197- . 
The World Food Program budget (for foodstuffs to support devel- 
opment projects) was $161.3 million. The UN Fund ^or^^^pul^-- 
tion Activities had budgeted about $50 million in 1973 for 
family planning activities. And the UN Capital Development Fund 
had $11 million available for small grants in the Least Developed 
Countries (LDC's) , mainly to aid the most deprived portions of 
the population* 

A little less than one-third of the total UNDP budget in 1973 
— $115 million — was earmarked for Africa; actual expenditures 
for projects in Africa during 1973 amounted to about $80 million. 
(But UNDP defines Africa differently from others. Dr. Havord 
noted; if figures were included for North Africa or the Arab 
states, Africa's portion of worldwide expenditures would be 
greater than one-third.) There are also some smaller UN pro- 
grams which aid Africa. For example, $20 million has been 
earmarked for Africa in the period 1973-1976 under a separate 
fund to finance special measures for the least developed coun- 
tries; $5 million will be spent under a special Sahel drought 
fund in the next few years; an assistance program is being 
planned for northern Ethiopia which may be approved by the govern- 
ing Council in June, 1974; and the UN is providing separate 
financing for assistance in support of the liberation movements - 
Africans struggling against colonialism. 

The UNDP, which works through UN specialized agencies like the 
Food and Agriculture Organization (FAO) and the International 
Labor Organization (ILO) , earmarks about 30 percent of its 
African funds for projects in the agricultural sector. 
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Substantial additional assistance to the industrial, education 
and health sectors is also concentrated in rural areas. A con- 
servative estimate would be that "well over 50 percent of UNDP 
project activities in Africa are concerned with the development 
of rur^l areas." 

In its reply to AAI's questionnaire and in Dr. Holcombe's pre- 
sentation it was emphasized that UNDP, which operates on the 
basis of country programs, "responds to governmental wishes 
in determining the types of activities it will finance in 
countries." UNDP does not make judgments about the priority 
or types of aid requested; rather, it seeks to determine the 
most suitable form that aid requested by recipient governments 
should take. "It is evident", the UNDP statement indicates, 
••that African governments have been showing steadily increasing 
concern for the broad-based development of rural areas in order 
to help increase food production and, at the same time, to 
reduce urban migration and rural and urban unemployment and 
poverty." UNDP anticipates that this concern will contintis and 
that it will receive increased requests for assistance to rural 
development programs. 

No figures are available on the extent to which UNDP-supported 
programs have focused on "the bottom 40 percent" but the bulk 
of UNDP-f inanced activities in rural areas were* described as 
"designed to strengthen rural institutions and services of 
direct or indirect benefit to traditional producers and their 
families . " 

In commenting on the "trickle down theory", Dr. Holcombe 
emphasized that the UNDP, through its new country programming 
processes, has "buried it". In th^ late 'SO's and early 'SO's, 
UNDP in its rural assistance programs helped technical insti- 
tutions, research and extension services. But it came to 
realize that these programs were not reaching large numbers 
of people and that benefits were not filtering down. In 1966 
and 1967 UNDP began to think about reorienting its assistance 
in ways which would aid large numbers of people in rural areas. 
UNDP's new approach was the "integrated rural development 
approach". In the late 'eO's UNDP carried out 10 inter- 
disciplinary pilot projects directly, concerned with area devel- 
opment on an inter-sector basis (agriculture, health, small 
industry, land and water resources). It also undertook 
integrated regional planning work in 10 to 15 instances. By 
1971 or 1972 UNDP had found that inter-disciplinary, inter- 
sector projects were unwieldy and difficult to coordinate on 
the international side. On the governmental side, there were 
problems in coordinating the necessary support from the different 
ministries involved. In the absence of strong local and regional 
coordinating agencies, this approach was hard to carry out. 
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&s a result ONDP ts currently eraphasisjing integrated sectoral 
assistlnoe! In the agriculture sector, aid can include crop 
ISllCT^riaJo, seed research, training of local personnel, 
strenathening of institutional services to. farmers, marketing 
Issia?anle' Itc. In the industrial 
evolution away" from maoro-planning and feasibility s 

s^^tirsN'lyftef^i^is'wiL^rrl^u^str^^^^^^ 

go^rnSStsf a™ ffi together with the 

trial Development Organization <«™iDO> • f^y^S^n|!£?na^oed 
further capability in this area.. In education UJDP-rinanoea 

Ssistancf ?s movLg away from ^? P°f |^hofls1n" 
^T^n«.and literacy programs toward a^a to primary scnoois in 
rSal aSeas and teache? training programs for^i^"^!"^^f ,f 
tion in health UNDP-f inanced assistance used to focus on 
uiban health requirements and training high-level n^e^J-^al 
persSnnll. It is now emphasizing rutal needs, including sani- 
tatioS, nutrition, water supply, disease eradication and 
training para-medical teams. 

in ishort. Dr. Holcombe emphasized, there has ^^^"l.^J^llf^^^^^ 
in the UNDP program toward activities which are directly rele 
vant for people in rural areas. 

f„ M?n»r<a and two new centers to be concerned with diseases 
iSfl ilal^ ft total of $32 million is being spent annually 
oS these^iobal relea?oh centers, including some portion xn 
A?rioa! Expenditures should reach $85 million annually by 
1980 — a substantial effort. 

in commenting on these research f f ^^l^j;^^' ^^^^^ 
thai- thev are not another attempt to embrace the ^^t^^f® 
^S^Lv" On the contrary, when the colonial powers m Africa 

Sngf ^nd ise of new seeds -J^veloped at research centers, 

s?^tem multilateral and bilateral organizations --to help 
SS l^^X^^^^r^ ^dL=a"t«^ina- 
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ings and seeds to farmers, training of low-level personnel, 
development of capital resources, provision of fertilizer, etc. 

In concluding. Dr. Havord attributed highest importance to the 
will of African governments. The fact that African leaders are 
sRowing greater interest in the rural sector/rural poor is some 
cause for optimism. U!^DP sees this factor as being vital to 
all development efforts. Observing that all governments give 
rural development high priority. Dr. Havord noted that some 
fail translate this priority into fact when budgeting for training 
institutions, provision of agricultural extension services and 
salaries or rural workers. Some African countries are making 
progress but others are not. The degree of African commitment 
is a factor of the very greatest importance. 

The Edna McConnell Clark Foundation 

The Edna McConnell Clark Foundation replied to iU^I's question- 
naire and was represented at the meeting by its Vice President 
for International Programs Donald B. Hoffman, Jr. 

In his opening comments Dr. Hoffman observed that the Foundation 
is moderate in size, with grants totaling $20 million last year. 
It is relatively new, and staff have just obtained Board 
approval for an international program. Although Clark is still 
mainly concerned with domestic programs, it has made some grants 
for work abroad, including grants for some projects in Africa. 
The total spent abroad is a.bout $1 million; commitments in Africa 
sre about $500,000, including $80,000 for a management training 
project in Tanzania and $250,000 multi-year support of a V?orld 
Health Organization (WHO) project in West Africa. Other projects 
include one in Ghana ($25,000) . and one in Zaire ($100,000). 

Dr. Hoffman reported that the Foundation has studied both the 
"old conventional wisdom" and the "new conventional wisdom" 
about whether to focus assistance programs directly on the 
rural sector. It is presently seeking a unique combination of 
factors — needs and opportunities which are appropriate for 
a foundation of Clark's size — as a basis for planning further 
programs. Dr. Hoffman anticipated that the Foundation's inter- 
national program expenditures will increase to $2 or $3 million, 
especially in developing areas. But he has many questions about 
what constitutes effective development. While we may be burying 
the "trickle down" approach, it is important to examine the 
underlying factors that led to its demise. It is not clear that 
abandoning the industrial sector, for example, will help close 
the gap between rich and poor countries or between the rich and 
poor within a country. It is also not clear that the producti- 
vity of small farms can be increased — at least by enough to 
make a difference. The Foundation v/ill probably focus its 
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activities in two areas, Dr. Hoffman affirmed: (1) research 
on tropical diseases - a major effort for ^^?/°^®seeable 
future — and (2) such possible areas as credit, management 
training, the food problem, disaster management and crafts 
development. On this second point, Dr, Hoffman noted that 
experience in the Caribbean area and Latin America suggests 
that programs to provide credit can be an effective aid to 
development but in his view current institutions are not 
adequate to provide the sizeable levels of credit needed. 
Training is also needed in Africa to produce managers, includ- 
inq managers of government corporations and programs, ana 
sSch technicians as electricians and plumbers. D?nor agencies 
see the need for more effective management to avoid disasters 
and minimize their impact when they occur. ^I^^^J-^y '^^^j"^. 
development may be a way of enabling Pfople to support them 
selves and earn income. Dr. Hoffman added that the Foundation 
has considered becoming involved in integrated rural development 
programs but is not yet convinced that these should have 
priority or that the Foundation's resources are sufficient to 
fund. this type of effort. 

The Ford Foundation 

The Ford Foundation's work relating to African rural development 
was summarized in a response to the AAI questionnaire and in a 
presentation by Werner Kiene, Assistant Program Officer in 
Agriculture . 

It was indicated that the Foundation's international budget 
in 1972 was $76.3 million, in 1973 $77 million and in 1974 
$78 million. For work in Africa, including ^PPropriations 
for the International Institute of 'tropical Agriculture (I ITA)^ 
in Nigeria, $11.9 million was budgeted in 1972 and $10.3 million 
in 1973. Of the amounts budgeted for work in Africa, $f 
million was budgeted for agriculture in 1972 and $3.4 million 
in 1973, including IITA. Rural development, as defined in 
the AAI questionnaire, receives approximately 30 percent ot 
Ford^ total Africa budget. Although the Foundation "hopes 
to contribute to the two objectives of increasing the food 
supply and improving the lot of low-income farmers and landless 
laborers" it has not specifically targeted "the bottom 40 per- 
cent of the population for assistance. 

In his remarks, Dr. Kiene indicated that the foundation has 
traditionally concentrated on the social sciences and their 
role in helDinq to resolve development problems. But reg 
oqnizing suve?e gaps in agricultural technology, the Foundation 
his beSomllnvolved in thl funding of agricultural production 
research — a venture which is commohly referred to as The Green 
Revolution. Ford now contributes to such programs as the 
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agricultural research centers in Mexico, the Philippines and 
Columbia mentioned above. It is also supporting the Arid Lands 
Agricultural Development Center in Beirut. Although the Founda- 
tion no longer helps to fund the Hyderabad research center 
(millets, sorghum), it would be interested in seeing how the 
-work of this center might benefit the Sahel. 

Although Ford personnel have shed the "trickle down theory" 
of development, the Foundation's education and training programs 
to date have focused on high-level human resources with the 
thought that investments in human capital will pay off in the 
long run. 

Dr. Kiene expressed belief in the continuing need to create 
new knowledge. Old concepts of extension work need modifica- 
tion. New technologies are needed, and recipient countries 
should be helped to develop these. 

In the statement submitted for the meeting, it was indicated 
that the Foundation's future programs will continue some 
present initiatives in rural development, including develop- 
ment, adoption and diffusion of appropriate production techno- 
logy; assistance in development of improved capacity for policy 
analysis and planning, policy making and implementation, and 
management, including African M.Sc. level training in agri- 
cultural economics. 

International Bank for Reconstruction • 
and Development (IBRDF 

A detailed summary of World Bank Group operations in Africa 
was provided for the meeting. The IBRD was also represented 
by Bengt Nekby, Agricultural Economist. (Dr. Nekby has special 
responsibilities for Bank programs in East Africa.) 

In the background summary. It was indicated that IBRD and IDA 
operations abroad in FY 1972 totaled about $2,966 billion, in 
FY 1973 $3,408 billion and in FY 1974 $4,648 billion. IBRD's 
allocations for African development were $192.3 million in 1972, 
$234.4 million in 1973 and $606.7 million in 1974. (IDA's 
allocations for Africa in these three years were $245.3 million, 
$284.1 million and $390 million.) The share of the IBRD and 
IDA budgets allocated for rural development or agricultural 
improvement in Africa was $69.6 in 1972, $172.4 in 1973 and 
$332.3 in 1974. The percentage of the budget allocated for 
agricultural and rural change has risen from 16 percent in 1972 
to 33 percent in 1973 to 34 percent in 1974. Future lending 
programs will have greater emphasis on rural development, it 
was indicated* 

The summary paper on IBRD/IDA stresses that the major portion 
of the World Bank Group's agricultural budget is to be spent 
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on small farmers and "the lowest 40% of the population. 
The paper indicates that "the policies of the World Bank 
Group have been re-oriented towards reaching the poorest 
people in developing countries, the bulk of • whom are concen- 
trated in rural areas." It anticipates that African countries, 
whose populations are largely rural, will specially benefit 
from the worldwide commitment to rural development. It states 
also that the "poorest nations" will receive special attention 
as a result of changes in Bank Group policy, with Bank Group 
• operations being focused on the "least developed" countries 
and special attention being paid to small holding agriculture, 
non-formal education, population planning and some aspects of 
rural health and sanitation. The Bank Group has committed sup- 
port for projects in 31 African countries in the past three 
and one-half years ranging in national value from $1.3 million 
for the Gambia to $100.9 million for Kenya, $112 million for 
Ethiopia, $114.5 million for Zambia and $270.8 million for 
Nigeria. The Bank Group (1) is "fully prepared^ to finance 
aqricultural research" and is a co-sponsor of the Consultative 
Group on Agricultural Research (CGIAR) ; (2) emphasizes agricul- 
tural extension and lending programs which support expansion 
of training facilities for extension agents? (3) supports, 
rur^l infrastructure and rural works programs, (4) is increas- 
ingly emphasizing on-farm development so that irrigation 
benefits may reach small farms quickly and (5) is increasing 
assistance to gov^=»rnments concerned with reforming their 
agricultural financial structures and supporting institutions 
designed to bring credit to small farmers. Most Bank Group 
projects involve "package programs", e.g., in one Ethiopian 
project farmers receive a "minimum package" of fertilizers, 
improved seed, credit, extension services and essential roads.. 
Development of rural industry has not figured significantly 
in Bank Group projects so far, but future lending will pay 
attention to development of labor-intensive industries m 
countries with growing unemployment. Future Bank Group 
assistance, the summary concluded, will emphasize an integrated 
approach to rural development. 

Dr. Nekby focused his presentation on the major problems 
impeding African development. Taking the example of Tanzania, 
where the World Bank Group has recently completed an agricul- 
tural sector study. Dr. Nekby noted first that Tanzania s 
agricultural productivity, which had previously enjoyed an 
annual growth rate of 3.9 percent, rose by only 2.4 percent 
in the years from 1968 to 1973. Production opportunities 
include (1) expansion of the area under cultivation and (2) 
increased crop yields as a result of current research and 
local testing. But even if the area under cultivation expands 
at the same rate as the population grows and even if crop 
yields are doubled in 20 years, there would still be only a 
6 percent annual growth in production. In other words, in 
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20 years, per capita agricultural income in Tanzania would 
go up only 400 shillings — no more — unless even more land 
is placed under cultivation, crop yields are more than doubled, 
etc. 

Lack of resources- is another major problem in African develop- 
ment. Past IBRD projects have cost about $1,000 per farmer 
reached, i.e., expenditures totaling $1 billion have attempted 
to reach one million famers. (*) Resources are scarce .and 
rural development programs can be very costly. 

The World Bank Group will emphasize increasing small holder 
production in the years ahead. When resources increase, then 
other events can occur which will further development. In 
East Africa the sequence may initially involve measures to 
increase agricultural productivity (and fewer "comprehensive" 
programs) , (**) emphasis on rain-fed agriculture and steps to 
reduce the cost of aid-per-farmer. 



(*) In response to questions. Dr. Nekby indicated that the 

$1,000 figure represents a single farmer's share of total 
project costs; to arrive at this average, IBRD counted 
all agricultural development projects, including high- 
cost projects like irrigation projects, and estimated the 
total number of farmers served. Obviously, the average 
per farmer project costs vary from project to project and 
country to country. In Ethiopia, for example. World Bank 
projects utilized existing roads, with the result that per 
. farmer project cost was only about $60. 

(**) In response to a question from Mr. Gayoso, Dr. Nekby 

. indicated that IBRD is now thinking in terms of sequential,- 
rather than comprehensive projects, with initial emphasis 
on increasing agricultural productivity. The CADU project 
in Ethiopia was described by Mr. Gayoso as a "good compre- 
hensive project" but he noted that it provides many services 
which cannot be duplicated and that it may not survive if 
and when the external management force is removed. 
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Another major question is how to reach the masses, e.g. 

Tanzania's population of 2.5 million farm families. In view 

of the prevailing poverty the adoption of fertilizers and 

other seasonal inputs require additional resources. In Ethiopia 

and Malawi • credit is provided to some 75,000 and 25,000 farmers 

respectively, but the administrative cost and burden are enormous. 

Perhaps there is need for heavily subsidized inputs — even 
to the extent of 75 percent. The Tanzanian Cotton Authority 
gives subsidies of 45 percent and a maize program provides 
free fertilizer in some areas. If programs are to reach the 
masses, methods must be simplified. 

As for reaching "the bottom 40 percent", many live in rural 
areas with very low potential for agricultural productivity. 
There are four possible solutions for such people: (1) resettle- 
ment in other areas; (2) modification of the resource base, e.g., 
by adding irrigation; (3) attempts to improve crop yields (while 
recognizing that improvements effected would be even greater m 
other, more productive areas) ; or (4) transfer of income. 
Solutions (2) and (3) especially will mean a slower rate of 
economic growth. 

Dir. Nekby concurred with earlier speakers who had stressed 
the importance of incentives. The Ujamaa program has been 
successful in increasing citizen participation but has tended 
to discourage progressive farmers through its collective 
farming component. The government is reported to have reversed 
its policy and now favors individual plots arranged in a block 
pattern, presumably recognizing the threat to incentives and 
the lack of economies of scale in hand and ox cultivation. 

Another factor affecting rural development is alDSorptive 
capacity. Funds may be available for projects but the lack 
of staff to carry cut programs can impede development. 

There are lots on unknowns. Dr. Nekby concluded. No one really 
knows what methods and policies under certain conditions are 
the most effective. Studies are needed, along with exchanges 
of information (such as this meeting) about donor agency and 
African government experiences. Dr. Nekby in this connection 
pointed to the African Development Study undertaken by the 
Bank . 
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African-American Institute 

AAI's programs in Africa for the four-year period 1972-1976 
will total about $15.2 million, all of which relates to African 
development. Approximately $3.2 million, or 21 percent, of 
this relates to rural development or agricultural improvement. 
Very roughly speaking, 75 percent of AAI's expenditures in 
this area are aimed at effecting agricultural change and 25 
percent at rural development. Approximately one-third of funds 
spent by AAI over the four-year period are being directed at 
"the bottom 40 percent" of the population. 

AAI is committed 'to increasing its work in the field of rural 
development and it intends to give greater emphasis to the 16 
African states which are among the world's "poorest". 

In his presentation on AAI's program, Mr. Cotter observed 
that AAI is basically concerned with education in Africa. 
Its scholarship programs have included Africans concerned 
with agricultural development. AAI also supports Tutume 
Community College in Botswana. AAI's principal concern is 
how educational institutions in rural areas can help further 
rural development. Tutume Community College is a community resource 
offering agriculture extension services, a clinic, a library 
and training programs for people in the community. By adding 
small amounts of money to the sum invested initially for 
education, it may be possible to convert educational institu- 
. tions into instruments for rural development. 

In Mr. Cotter's view, it is a mistake to measure rural develop- 
ment exclusively in terms of increased agricultural income. 
Rural development really consists of expanded educational 
opportunities, health services, recreational facilities and 
other improvements in the quality of life which even increased 
personal income could not buy. Real rural change can come 
only from direct government investment in things people want 
and need, e.g., water supply. Increased agricultural pro- 
ductivity and rising farm income are not the only indices of 
rural development. 



The Peace Corps 

Written information on the Peace Corps' program in Africa was 
submitted prior to the meeting and the Peace Corps was repre- 
sented at the meeting by Andrew J. Bell, Regional Director 
for Africa. 

In the written response to AAI's questionnaire it was indicated 
that Peace Corps operations abroad have totaled $81 million in 
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PY 1973 and $77.2 in FY 1974 j they are projected at $82.2 in 
FY 1975. Slightly less than one-third of the total Peace Corps 
budget has gone for work relating to African development: $23.4 
million in FY 1973 and $22.3 million in FY 1974. (Prom FY 1973 
to the present the Peace Corps has had operational programs m 
27 African countries.) Of the total budgeted for African develop- 
ment in FY 197ay approximately $11 million, or 47 percent,was directly 
or indirectly related to rural development or agriculture. 
(This amount provided support for approximately 980 Volunteers 
in 26 countries.) In that same year, approximately 22 percent 
of the Africa budget ($5.2 million) went for projects 'directly 
related to agricultural change and an estimated 25 percent was 
spent for programs more generally related to rural development, 
including $3.5 million for 320 Volunteers in education, $1.6 
million for 143 Volunteers in health, $46,842 for four Volunteers 
in handicrafts/cottage industries and $702,639 for 59 Volunteers 
in public works. Only a "very minimal" amount of the budgets 
for agricultural and rural change is targeted for "the bottom 
40 percent", but the Peace Corps is currently operating m nine 
of the 16 least-developed nations of Africa. (It formerly also 
worked in Guinea, Somalia, Tanzania and Uganda — also among 
Africa's "poorest" countries. It expects to mount a program 
in Rwanda, also among the "poorest" countries, during the year.) 

Peace Corps emphases depend largely on host country development 
needs and priorities; it is therefore probable that a commit- 
ment "to increasing work in rural development will likely follow 
the trends set in individual country development plans for expan- 
sion in this area and the countries' need for technical assistance. 
At the moment (1) relatively few Volunteers are engaged m agri- 
cultural research; (2) agricultural extension, in the broad sense, 
continues to be the main emphasis in the Peace Corps' agricultural 
program in Africa; (3) there is little emphasis on support systems; 
and (4) a sizeable percentage of Volunteers also work in projects 
that may be considered capital formation efforts. ^ ost Volunteers, 
the background summary noted, are placed in well integrated . 
positions where they are contributing to a number of activities. 

In his presentation, Mr. Bell affirmed that the Peace Corps 
remains a manpower agency — "a body shop". As such, it depends 
on other organizatic ^s for capital or material in-puts. Second, 
the Peace Corps does not provide the same kinds of manpower 
supplied by some sophisticated agencies; Peace Corps Volunteers 
are "B.A. generalists" , largely lacking in sophisticated skills. 
The Peace Corps is still committed to binationalism, i.e., 
meeting host country requirements; because it responds to requests, 
it cannot "hold out carrots", i.e., offer incentives for change. 
Another restraint relates to the real definition of the Peace 
Corps: two points in the Act establishing the Peace Corps deal 
with friendship and' learning languages — and make no reference 
to development. The Peace Corps has been a more effective 
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instrument for cross-cultural understanding than for development. 
(But a National Academy of Sciences study headed by Waldemar A. 
Nielsen, currently underway, may suggest new directions.) 

Mr.' Bell observed that the Peace Corps does not know how to 
achieve development among "the bottom 40 percent". But it is 
questioning the "trickle down theory". (The Office of Economic 
Opportunity adopted this approach in America, and it didn't 
work; millions of dollars of federal funds have been spent in 
Oakland, California but the poor people remain poor, schools 
are poor, housing is poor and living conditions generally have 
not improved among the poor.) Mr. Bell predicted that rural 
development in Africa will take a long time; in his view it is 
hard to say what a 6 percent growth rate (advocated by Bengt 
Nekby) would really mean for the poorest sector of the population. 

Mr. Bell noted that since the Peace Corps relates to foreign 
ministries and systems, its role is affected by the absorbtive 
capacity of the host countries. But it is interested in agri- 
culture as well as in both general and specialized education; 
It IS trying to respond at varying levels of expertness. (I\: 
would also like to provide certain kinds of planners to help 
host governments relate effectively to the Peace Corps and, 
as a -result, obtain more Peace Corps aid.) 

Mr. Bell concluded that the "sequential approach" to rural 
development mentioned by Dr. Nekby sounds interesting — but 
who knows what the proper sequence* is? In Mr. Bell's view, 
the Peace Corps' greatest link to points stressed earlier in 
the meeting is its attempt to reach the masses — to relate 
to Africans at low levels and not just the African elite. 
Joint planning with other agencies would be useful, Mr. Bell 
added in conclusion. 

PROGRAMS OF DONOR AGENCIES NOT REPRESENTED AT THE MEETING 

Two agencies which responded to AAI's questionnaire or provided 
other data on their programs for African rural development were 
not represented at the meeting. Written materials from these 
agencies are summarized below.. 

Food and Agriculture Organization (FAQ) 

A discussion paper on rural development in Africa, prepared 
by the FAO for a meeting of UNDP representatives in Addis Ababa 
in June and July, 1973 suggests guidelines for policy defini- 
tion and actions by governments, UNDP and members of the UN 
system, and other technical and financial agencies to promote 
African rural development during the Second Development Decade. 
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Introduction 

The PAO paper affirms: 

"While much'progress has been made African 
countries in the attainment of economic obnectiyes, 

achievement of social goals has in ^^"^^^^f 
fallen short of expectations. This . 
instance, with regard to wider accessibility to edu- 
ca^ioSrimproved diets, and better health, housing and 
recreational activities. Lack of people's involvement 
in the Planning processes and decision-making on mat- 
ters of^d?Sec?^concern to the people themselves and 
• maldistribution of incomes are further characteristic 
features. In fact, the social development gap between 
rurafand urSan ar^as has been widening at^an increasing 
rate in virtually all countries m Africa. 

Because of these limited results, the paper suggests, "it is 
increasinalv recognized that rural development must be more 
cSea?^ SIf inll!"^ AS a comprehensive -PP^^^f J° fi;;^^^^ ' 
it means "a series of integrated measures and coordinated 
actToSby bo?h governments\nd non-government agencies, h^^^^ 
as their purpose a rise in the standard of living and favorable 

changes il the way of life fc^^ ^^^^^^ * %iitural Ind 

Gxoressed in terms of improvcu social, economic, cuituraj. ana 

political conditions. It means, in a sense, ^^^JP^^^^f ^^^^^^3 
development of rural people and not isolated sectorial programs. 

Strategies for Rural Development 

Although ideally all problems should be tackled and all objectives 
of rSrIl development Achieved simultaneously, constraints in 
mostTfrican countries prevent ^^i^.^PP^^^^^* 
and oroaram of action are needed which, over time, wiix xea« 
?S ach?IvemeSt of integrated rural development and improved 
, levels of living. 

The lonq-term objective of rural development should be trans- 

and the development of leadership, especially at the local J-evex. 
rTfhll context the concept of phasing becomes important, and 
;Sjac"ivermust'bfls?!SliIhed fSr.the short- and mediam-tem. 
A continuing immediate need is to jn^'^^^f ^^^rioultural pro 

duction through improving crop y^eld^ and f^P^^f^^ioh increase 
ni-ili7pd (But this expansion must occur in ways wnicn ini.i.eo»«. 
empioymeit opportunities and improve income distribution.) 
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Middle-term objectivess must include greater emphasis on 
diversification of production; establishment of agro-industries; 
greater attention to policy measures for expanding employment 
and improving income distribution, resulting in higher average 
per capita income;., and expanded investment in physical and 
social infrastructure leading to improved levels of living 
•in rural areas. Economic incentives to increase production 
are essential. Social incentives are equally vital. (But 
the boundaries between short-, medium- and longer-term • 
objectives are indistinct.) 

The FAO paper suggests that the first strategic decision — 
what primary goal to serve — is "rarely a matter of choice" 
owing to the poverty of African states for which the "inesca- 
pable starting point is expanding the economic base." This 
means increasing agricultural production — for either domestic, 
intra-African or overseas markets. A second strategic decision 
is whether to spread scarce governmental resources evenly on 
a nation-wide basis — socially and politically desirable — or 
concentrate on selected regions or areas, i.e., areas with 
high production potential — which may be economically desirable. 
A third major strategic decision involves the extent of reliance 
on foreign technical and financial aid. A fourth strategic 
decision concerns the extent to which there should be a coordi- 
nated strategy in which rural and urban areas are perceived 
as inter-dependent. Finally, what may be "the most strategic 
decision of all" is the adoption of a government policy favor- 
ing rural development that will pervade ail government actions. 

Measures for Action 

The FAO paper identifies four important areas "where great 
effort is needed" if rural change is to occur: (1) involve- 
ment of people, described as "fundamental to the whole concept 
of rural development"? (2) equipping rural people for increased 
productivity through research programs » education and training, 
extension services, and developing rural infrastructure and 
social services? (3) removing institutional and economic road- 
blocks by dealing with the agrarian structure and providing 
economic services and facilities? and (4) organizational 
measures, including arrangements at the local level and at 
the levels of provincial and national government. (Detailed 
proposals for actions in these four critically important 
areas are set forth in the FAO paper.) 

UNDP/UN Policies and Priorities 

The FAO paper briefly 'analyzes UN experience in African rural 
development to date and then proposes a set of UNDP/UN "family" 
policies to guide future assistance for African rural development: 
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(1) Reoogni.e that only |,HS|ffi,"4fer!- rreo^sMI; 
approach will yield f^g^^^^^fi^pS? of the countryside 

forestry, fishing ^nd related inau distri- 
on oroviding maximum emploV"^®"^ ' ^3^^, ^ 
SStion and participation by rural people. 

(3) Recognize that UNDP resources small in r^ 
rural development ^requirements shouia oe 
.-: innovative or pattern-setting proDects. 

. » 4.v^a4- nrioritv areas must be determined 
The FAO Pape/^°.^^if:^^^,,^^^^ that there are some . 

within each African country ,:"?!^^^„t.ance" to warrant special 
:ieas "of sufficient Africa-wj^^^^ activities 
attention from the U^^^P/UN family, in ^ concept 

to create better «?derstanding of , and sup^ 
of integrated rural development, (2^ |nd training programs, , 
non-formal (out-of- school) e^^^^^"-?" living different countries 
(3) cooperative research P^S?J?"^^g'-" strlngthened extension 
with similar ecological conditions, (4) strengrn ^^^g 
^eivices to create better communicati^^ 9^ ..„,ethodologies 

and rural people, /^""^/^eaching Ind involving rural 
of participation", i.e.,way^ rural public works programs ^ 
people, (6) using ^0°^^^ f^^^^^^^ent, (7) expanding production 
which can help to create employment, w; v ^ ^^ga- 

of food crops and a"i«»^\^"^.^^Sstrat!ve and legal arrangements 
ni.,ational, institutional , administr^^ development. 

and need to achieve an ^"^^^^^^^^al structures and training 

^UZs'tTsll^^^ Mrs^raforfto deal with rural development. 

pnt^kefeller pi-^^-h^^rs Fund (RBF) 
Responding to AAI's H^fl^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 

Fund indicated that its ^f^^"f^°Sout $300,000 is spent on 
$1.6 million per Yf^- ^f ^his, abour^ expended in Africa 
African development. Most of tne amo ^ land-use 

furthers rural development PJ^^^^^^^ggs assistance and 
planning, water management , small business a^^^^ ^^^^ 

practical training for employment in ru development 
benefiting rural development. Of RBF s rurax 
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activities, most ar3 not focused directly on agriculture. 
But almost all are aimed at "the bottom 40 percent »* of the 
population, the rural poor. RBP does not expect to increase 
its financial involvement but it will continue its support 
for African rural .development. It also gives, and will con- 
tinue to give, special emphasis to the "poorest" nations 
identified by the UNCTAD Conference. 

In the past year, RBP has supported projects in Botswana 
($65,000), Upper Volta ($37,500), Ghana ($20,000), Togo 
($17,500) and Cameroon ($40,000). Other programs relating 
to Africa, either multi-country or U.S. -based, totaled $100,000. 
Programs funded by RBF are generally "package" programs sup- 
ported jointly with other agencies. 

The development of rural industry is a major thrust in RBP 
efforts. Future emphases favored by RBF include small business 
development? practical training? environment management, 
especially water management? and land-use planning of non- 
agricultural wildland lands, e.g., national parks, game 
serves and marcjinal lands. 
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IL ^rr— ° »v '^^^^<'^ PA BTTrtPAWTS mGi^^im rurm , 

DEVE LOPMENT PRIORIf^ S 

TWO distinguished Africans from ^j;^^^^-;^,^^^^ 
nent ~- each ^j^f^^ ^j^P^^^l^ficai pS^^^ problems >n 

— commented at Je^^^^^?.?^^!^ speaker. H.E. Paul L. Bomani, 
rural development. ^g^ic of Tanzania to the Pnited 

Ambassador from the "f/^^^^^l^^is country as Minister for 
States, has Previously served his ^^^^^^^ Affairs and 

commerce and Industries, Minister for E^^^ Minister for 

Development Planning, to Tanzanian , 

Agriculture and Cooperative Development, pri Federation 

independence, he was ^S^^^fl^] J^tltl^^^^ in . 

of Cooperative "nions, the largest ^mar^^^^ ^^^^ 
Africa. The second speaker v/as ur. uup ^ ^ of the 
the Agricultural Development and Planning Divi^ 

Nigerian Institute f°r^f^°^?^^^cSrenS as Visiting 

University of Ibadan, Nigeria, c^^^^n^^^ olatunbosun. 
Professor at the University of Michigan^ Michigan 
who received his Pl^-^-^n agricultural ec^^^^ 

State university, ^^s part of a two man tea Nigeria: 
preparation of the "Plan for Agricultural uev fc^ ^ Pedera.! 
S?72^1985" and one pf three ^^J^^^^^^^^^u^cS wSo^were coimnis- 
Ministry of Agriculture and Natural Resour Balance Sheets. 

KVSeJ^Ii Tf riSrfa.f =^^0^^^^^ on Pood Crops. 
PRESENTATION AMBASSADOR BOMANI 

nent are immense in Tan^a"" Save beer oppressed may lack _^ . 
heritage, first, .people who have been opp^^ ^^^^^ Second, 

oontidenoe in their a'';i^*y*°iaf "asters - Arabs, Germans and 

Tanzania's succession °°i°"^|L"f to the nation's development. 

British ~ did not really contribute to .ne 

?he Germans tried to develop some infr|structure^^^^ 

British successors "^re little oonoernea 

ment, possibly because of reelings or iropei center 
British policy to use ?"rrounding citxes to serve ^^^^^^^^^ 

;- Nairobi." on be=°™^"g„i?f f^?t.^"truc?S?rL^ institutions 
the past, review its economic infx as true government 
and see how it could become truly indepen.^ ^^^^ 

^fricanlnlatrtion: In^hrtS^se needed to be Reformed. 

Referring to allegations that Ta-|-,;,fts?Ttt:ntron'fo"a"speech 
fi«Tarr afS Ve^^-tll^f irs^ttute of International 
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Affairs by Tanzania's President Julius K. Nyerere. President 
Nyerere emphasized the need for transfers of technology uo 
further development; but external aid, a key to progress, 
must be used properly. Some foreign assistance programs have 
benefited the donor state more than the recipient country. 
Transfers of this kind are not "aid". Foreign ^^^J^^tment in 
industry or manufacturing which is protected by ^he host coun- 
>rv fthrouah tax holidays or accelerated depreciation) couxa 
benefKf hol^ country. But if the host country grants benefits 
so that a foreign investor profits, the foreign investment 
cannot be considered, "aid" . 

Some recipient countries have been accused of not using aid 
ef?Lt!vely? but international trade terms have always benefited 
the advanced nations. In the current world energy crisis, it 
is the developing countries which will suffer most. The developed 
countries will pay higher fuel costs and pass price rises on in 
the manufactured goods they sell to developing countries. As 
• a result, tractors will be prohibitively expensive for the 
Tanzanian farmer. In contrast, the Tanzanian farmer cannot 
control the price he receives for coffee or tea exports 
prices dictated by the world market. A « f ^nnSMfrise 
the energy crisis is that the cost of capital goo^^s.^^^LSn^o ' 
for the small farmer in Tanzania and higher costs will reduce 
his purchasing power.. This trend - higher price? for «»anu- 
factSred imports and lower prices for agricultural ana conunodity 
exports - has adversely affected Tanzania for some Yjars. A 
net result of these conditions has been lack of development 
progress. But "standing still" is not a "non-movement ; it is 
a movement backwards. Many poor countries are ^xperiencing^slow 
growth or b ecoming ev en poorer because they have not succeeded 
in finding solutions to world trade problems — despite 
discussion and resolutions in UNCTAD. 

commenting on what he termed "vital g^^ff°"f V H 
development. Ambassador Bomani suggested that the t^^ff 

the service sector, grow faster as a result .J^^^J^^y^^J.^ 
developme.if:. But developing countries face a dilemma, they 
cannot jump fro:n primary products to industrial products 
overnight; they lack the technology and f P^^^J/f^^^^^f "^^^ 
this. It is logical for developing countries to improve the 
rurii sector fi?st. In Tanzania 95 percent of the PoP^^ace is 
in the agricuIHHl sector. The Tanzanian government could not 
see a way of moving to the modern sector - of increasing the 
• SrnLg power of the Tanzanian people - without first J^Proving 
agr^cSltural and rural life. The government therefore has empha- 
sized rural development. Its program^ f^^c^^^^.^^^^i^fi^ 
imoroving in-puts to farmers, including provision of technical 
. iSfoSon and extension services. But the government found 
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it could not reach all farmers through agricultural extension 
officers. (There were 60,000 farmers for each extension officer.) 
So it decided to try to bring farmers together — in Uj amaa 
villages — as a means of reaching them collectively. It found 
also that it could not reach farmers if the pattern of their 
lives was unchanged, so it is focusing now on planning the 
farmer's way of life. This process has helped the government 
to discover why earlier rural development efforts lacked impact. 
There is increased understanding of the problems involved in 
achieving rural change and present programs are focusing on 
helping farmers see the need for change. Farmers in the 
Ujamaa village programs participate in planning change. 

No change is visible in only five years, the ambassador 
emphasized, especially since many services have not yet been 
brought to the farmers. But structures have been established 
and programs are beginning which will bring water supply and 
schools to rural areas. When 5,000 villages had been "identified , 
the government determined that there was nefjd for 2,000 additional 
schools, water supplies and health services. It can now bring 
these needs to the attention of donor agencies. Three thousand 
teachers are required, the ambassador affirmed, for primary 
scl.ools in the rural areas. The need for education has grown 
sharply as a result of people living together. The problem of 
bringing education to people in the Ujamaa villages is among 
the problems facing the Tanzanian government as a result of 
its new policies. 

Various foreign countries are aiding Tanzania's rural development 
efforts, including for example, Australia and ^^^den, which are hell 
ing to develop rural water supplies. The Tanzanian government 
can also now carry out adult education programs for farmers 
covering such topics as the need to use artificial fertilizers. 
Farmers better understand the importance of fertilizer. They 
are seeing marked differences in crop production on tobacco 
plantations where some plots have been fertilized and others^ 
not. As the use of fertilizer is increasingly understood, the 
demand for it is rising. AJrtbassador Bomani reiterated that, 
as Tanzania's farmers are becoming ready for change, there are 
many opportunities for Tanzania's well-wishers to provide the 
ingredients for' change — technology and capital. Alone, the 
government's programs will be insufficient to resolve all pro-, 
blems. In irrigation, for example, use of available water — 
rivers and lakes — has been minimal. Irrigation requires 
technology, hard work and discipline. Donor agencies will 
soon be flooded with requests from Tanzania for technology and 
capital needed to develop the use of its water resources. 

Ambassador Bomani .concluded by observing that the Tanzanian 
government is making major efforts* to develop an inventory of 
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problems and to find solutions for these problems. The fact 
that Tanzania has not absorbed available capital to date should 
not be held against it. The situation is changing, when the 
villages aze well organized, it will be possible to achieve 
substantial acreage and, with big acreage, to mechanize. Unlike 
Ethiopia, where there is a private land tenure system, Tanzania 
can create large farms which lend themselves to modern agricul- 
tural production methods. Land in Tanzania can be used fully — 
if there is enough technology and capitals 

PRESENTATION BY DR. OLATUNBOSUN 

Dr. Olatunbosun warmly endorsed the points made by Ambassador 
Bomani, which, in his view, are also valid for West Africa. He 
had a few additional observations. 

First, Dr. Olatunbosun observed, the concept of "the bottom 
40 percent" has little validity for Africa since the rural 
population — the poorest sector of the populace — is closer 
to 80 percent. Using the term "40 percent" does not convey 
the actual magnitude of the problem. 

Second, donor agencies should reconsider criteria for measuring 
successful rural development, gnp or per capita income measure- 
ments are not valid indices of progress at the local level in 
developing countries. Some countries have achieved tremendous 
growth in GNP or per capita income — without any benefits to 
the rural sector. New methods are needed — possibly including 
periodic examinations — for assessing rural change. 

"Rural development". Dr. Olatunbosun observed, really means 
"rural welfare." The term "development" does not necessarily 
take into account income distribution. There are great inequa- 
lities within such "developed" countries as the United States, 
Rhodesia and South Africa. In thinking about African rural 
development, we need to be concerned with a new moral order. 
The basic responsibility for rural development. Dr. Olatunbosun 
added, must lie with the governments of the developing countries, 
not with external donor agencies. Many governments have made 
policy decisions which adversely affect rural development in 
their countries. (Commenting on Dr. Nekby's observation that 
the per farmer cost of World Bank programs for rural development 
has been $1,000, Dr. Olatunbosun observed that this figure has 
little meaning for governmental programs; individual farmers 
do not need this much aid in order to register significant 
progress . ) 

Major emphasis should 'be given to credit programs for farmers, 
it was suggested. Credit institutions to date have generally 
failed to help the rural sector/ farmers have found it difficult 
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n.r r-Afluire only small loans, 

?ow-cost loans to fanners. 



low-cost loans to 

abundant labor, oimijx -cultural 

Donor agencies have ^o a-'^^^/Tlftunfotu^^^^^^^ '\\' 
Tide of the rural "eiolusively on agriculture. If 

sector would benefit. ^'^'^Vl^ Ihexe are no trade unions . 
*San Srs are ^rrchasIng"ower has decreased 

in the rural sector, and their pu ^ribution situation has 

II Nigeria, for ^''^"PiJ' ^^|dy"°Sr. Olatunbosun "^f ^' " *° 

areas. .^'^^^^ '^-S" iallY tho production /^I^.^^^q to develop 
^•^^^^^-^^^^ /.rrrrtl'si-nirioan bal- 

fnleTflpSiie^^^^^^^^^ 

Despite general.agree.ent tha^^^^^^^^^ 

countries must ^^Y^^^^^-o^^resources from the rural areas in 
ments prefer t?,"Pf"i°?|sf Donor agencies could help in 
order to benefit the citxes.^^^^.^^^ '^'^f Lctoi Morlover. . 
^•^'tsfmt it "^ed to benefit^the rural sector.^ indefinitely. 

Snaf fsslstance llllir^e'lZ^rl^^'ly^l^^^^ agencies to . 
African governments shouia db 

become self-reliant. development, Dr. 

Turning to the concept of integrated rural de^^ 
^^^h^^^^^^ hfs Se"n ?Stcized on. the |roun^^^^^^^ 

ftrhigh rt.'^^n his vj^ew^t^^^^^^^^^^^ Pro^-F-K iSp- 
nc! fullv warranted. ^ ^^^j^r^pt-ive approach to rurax 
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III. ISSUES IN RURAL DEVELOPMENT 

On conclusion of the presentations by Ambassador Bomani and 
Dr. Olatunbosun, participants debated various issues relating 
to African rural development. Their views are summarized below. 

Sequential Approach to Rural Development 

Mr. Gayoso acknowledged that the idea of approaching rural develop- 
* ment in stages is one possible perspective. But a decision must 
be made about where to start. It is not certain that focusing on 
the farmer necessarily precludes emphasis on rural industry — 
the ILO has contributed to the development of industries in rural 
areas. But 90 percent of the people in some African countries 
are in the rural sector. (And in a country like Zaire, "the bottom 
40 percent" is really "the bottom 90 percent,") These rural poor 
are virtually without education or skills needed to increase yields. 
Technology transfer will inevitably take a long time. (Even in 
the United States, where education is widespread, it took 15 years 
to adopt hybrid corn.) Since 10 percent of the population can 
never subsidize 90 percent, it is essential that donor agencies 
focus on increasing agricultural production among the small farm 
group we want to affect; they must find targets which will be 
responsive; they must start with "the critical minimum" identified 
by recipient governments. The sequential approach to rural develop- 
ment does not preclude "high pay-off projects", e.g., industrial 
plants in rural areas, but it says that these should come later. 
Second, Mr. Gayoso observed, donor agencies should not worry 
about the initial costs of programs if they are- successful in 
motivating and stimulating the farmers that they reach as the 
current costs will decrease if replicability is possible. Third, 
he added, studies generally show that credit is a facilitating 
input. But whether credit should be part of a minimum "package" 
input depends on the national situation. It is possible that 
CADU, despite its cost, provided the minimum required to bring 
about rural change in Ethiopia. 

Dr. Nekby suggested that the sequential approach to rural devel- 
opment really means (1) identifying an area in which to work 
and (2) identifying the minimum resources needed to "move" the 
area, i.e., to increase its productivity. Dr. Berry acknowledged 
that there is often a tendency to start with massive inputs in 
order to avoid failure. But it is difficult to know in advance 
what are the minimum resources needed to move the area. There 
should be a methodology for determining these essential compo- 
nents — the minimal inputs needed to effect rural change. 

Integrated Approach to Rural Development 

Commenting on the CADU project. Dr. Nekby — who formerly directed 
the CADU project — noted that the Ethiopian government did not 
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become interested in peasant fanning untiX 1967. When the 
CADU project was conceived, there was nothing but a traaitionax 
marketing system; there 'ere no credit facilities; and only a 
rudimentary agricultural extension service. Study indicated 
that development would be possible only by adopting an integrated 
regional approach. CADU initially involved research, the pro- 
vision of credit, road and water development, training and 
marketing. It has succeeded in the sense that it has reached 
a high percentage of the farm population — an estimated 40 
percent have adopted basic innovations developed by CADU. But 
(1) CADU has been expensive in terms of manpower and capital 
investments and (2) it could not possibly be replicated in 
order to reach all Ethiopian farmers in a reasonable period of 
time. Moreover, the resources invested in CADU helped only 
selected areas and, in so doing, widened the gap between them 
and other parts of Ethiopia. Despite these disadvantages, 
CADU allowed experimentation with different techniques and 
assessment of the values of different inputs. It showed that 
small holder productivity could be increased. After an imtial 
period it was possible to consider what "bare essentials might 
be distilled from CADU in order to help others. A "minimum, 
package" program was developed which initially involves con- 
centration on certain crops, certain extension help, certain 
kinds of inputs and credit. Responding to Dr. Berry's observa- 
tion that there should be a method for determining what are 
the minimum resources needed to stimulate change. Dr. Nekby 
observed that CADU has had a built-in evaluation system. But, 
generally speaking, testing should go forward m different 
localities since the "minimum package" needed will vary from 
one place to another. Experimentation is needed with different 
innovations and programs (road construction, marketing, water 
supply, home economics, etc.) as the minimum package over time 
grows more comprehensive. 

There are two possible reasons to choose the "package" approach. 
Dr. Berry suggested: (1) If no services are available at all 
in a particular area, it may be necessary to test a wide range 
in order to see' what is essential. (2) Or it may be desirable 
to bring all services to a reasonable level, as was attempted 
in Colombia, in order to test the value of added inputs, e.g., 
credit. 

Ambassador Bomani stressed the desirability of an integrated 
approach to rural development which involves both development 
activities, including social services, and efforts to increase 
agricultural production. 
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But a review of integrated projects involving several sectors 
shows that there have been more failures than successes among 
those attempted to date, Dr. Havord observed. It is important 
to take a look at the conditions which prevailed. Too often 
governments and the UNDP have chosen the wrong projects in the 
wrong places — areas with virtually no productive capacity. 
Sometimes projects were chosen for political reasons. Sometimes 
there was no real government commitment to the project. In some 
instances costs were underestimated. Attempts have been made 
to field some very large programs, but after four or five years 
these were seen to have failed. 

Commenting on the need to provide social services for rural 
areas. Dr. Nekby pointed out that the resettlement into Upamaa 
villages has had certain disruptive effects on production, has 
necessitated improvements in social services and thus has tied 
up considerable financial and manpower (including administrative) 
resources — allowing only limited attention to efforts to 
increase production. 

Dr. Hoffman commented on this point that there are several 
possible approaches: (1) In Tanzania the whole purpose of 
government is to achieve integration in development through 
the district officer at the local level— a grass roots approach. 
(2) In other countries such integration may be a goal of external 
donor agencies but not of government and thus difficult to 
achieve. * 

To understand Tanzania, Ambassador Bomani observed, it is 
necessary to understand its philosophy and policy. The Tanzanian 
'people are farmers, and agriculture has highest priority. But 
the government is also committed to education in order to 
improve individuals. The government wants individuals to learn 
how to read and write. Later on, this can result in improved 
farming. The Tanzanian government recognized that its invest- 
ments in social services would not be justified by economic 
priorities — so it changed its priorities. In early develop- 
ment plans, community and agricultural development were empha- 
sized. In the new development plan, social services are em- 
phasized. The self -improvement of individuals is given higher 
priority than economic goals. This is not an accident but 
deliberate policy. TANU (*) has favored individual self- 
improvement — the liberation of the poor through education 
— as a national goal. 



(*) Tanganyika African National Union, the government 
political party on the mainland of Tanzania. 
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Dr. «ekby suggested that. social targets are well defined ^ 

this is "wrong". There are no ""jf ^ .^f ^r Sekby 
rural development — only viewpoints. ^®??^rd to 

questioned whether the Tanzanian government can afford to 
provide the services people want. 

Ambassador Bomani acknowledged that '-^g^^^^l^lJ^-f ,f f ;j^^iet^ 
iTTanzania has slowed down but attributed thjs to ^ variety 

o? reasons, including ^0^%"^^""^,^ ;j^^^;er the emphaSs on 
years before the government can tell whether ^^^.^^P^^^g^ei. 

education and other social services ^^^^^^^^/^^J^^s^for increas- 

5r;si;,r*. iSi-u'ss i.. ». pouci.. 

have been correct. 

«o one really knows, «-v<=°tt^^f ^^^^u'lf tg^tcuUurtfg^oi^h. 
on providing social services will result in l^^tilizer 
But literacy programs may lead to ?|e„tif ication 

and greater receptivity to change, ff^l^^^ial precursor to 
with government policy may also be an essential pie 

change . 
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strong support for Tanzania's policy was forthcoming from 

Dr. Olatunbosun who observed that in Nigeria lack of basic 

social amenities is the principal reason for the exodus of 

people from rural areas to the cities. There are employment j 

opportunities in the rural areas but people are unwilling to 

live without ieducation, health services, electricity or adequate 

water supplies. Conditions must be improved if farm families 

are to remain in rural areas. On this point, Dr. Nekby again 

reiterated that African governments may not have sufficient j 

resources to provide needed social services in rural areas. ! 

A hopoful approach,, in his view, is the use of educational j 

institutions like Tutume Community College in Botswana as a j 

center for services to the surrounding community. Dr. Nekby 

added that in his home country, Sweden, emphasis had been | 

placed first on productivity; emphasis on social services — 

"the welfare state" — came later when resources were developed 

to provide the needed services. When Dr. Olatunbosun corartiented 

that the rural areas of Nigeria are very different from rural 

Swecflen, Dr. Nekby observed that Nigerian rural areas are also 

very different^ in that they are far more advanced, from the 

rural areas of Ethiopia. 

In a final comment on this point, Mr. Muhtesip indicated that 

there is a good bit of community development ( animation rurale ) 

occuring throughout Africa on a self-help basis; there are 

many signs of self -generating community development efforts, 

e.g., well-building activities, which haV3 not resulted from, 

and are not dependent on, social services provideid by the national 

government. 

Role of African Governments in Effecting Rural Change 

In his opening comments Mr. Gayoso suggested that a principal 
weakness of the CADU project in Ethiopia has been its reliance 
on foreign technology and inputs. (Hopefully the ADA rural 
development project in Debre Zeit, Ethiopia — supported by 
AID — will survive after expatriate personnel have completed 
their assignments.) Mr. Gayoso stressed that development 
ultimately depends on national spirit and national decisions. 
External aid agencies have failed in attempts to impose solu- 
tions. Donor agencies do not really know what will bring about 
rural change; they have often provided inappropriate technology 
or mis-trained Africans. The era of paternalism is over. 
African governments must identify their own problems, reach 
their own conclusions and develop their own solutions. 

Responding to a question from Dr. Kiene about ways in which 
donor agencies may reach Africans at t^he local level, Dr. 
Olatunbosun emphasized that donor agencies must avoid invest- 
ments in situations where failure is certain. In his view 
• major responsibility lies with national governments. 
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National governments must be committed to ^^^P^^g people m 
the rural areas. But external aid agencies can be useful 
by insisting that their aid be used to benefit the rural 
sector; Of all aid to Africa to date, less than 10 percent 
has benefited the rural sector. (But emphasis on the rural 
sector is relatively new, Mr. Gayoso observed.) 

nfiiizina Existing Institutions 

The Tanzanian government is providing some extension services, 
some marketing help and some credit. Dr. Nekby noted. Because 
of the high ritio of government f ^^J/Si'^^"' 

it is essential to use existing institutions and try 
tl make ?hem ?inction better. Dr. Nekby observed yarding 
credit, it might be preferable for the government to subsidize 
crop producSL and Recover subsidies from crop sales rather 
than support the higher, administrative costs of a credit 
program* 

Tn Bastern Zaire, where no institutions or organizations exist, 
aS M§-supported'program utilizes viUagc chiefs to distribute 
credit and technology. Farmers trust thexr chief, J°^^P*^ 
technology frora him and are obliged to repay funds they orrow 
from him owing to sioial pressures. In some °f„f "^^^^ures 

conditions exist which make possible the use of village structures 
to transmit technology and credit to the farmer. 

An Aaricultural Development ouncil project in the Philippines 
J^Lhf hB a possible model for African efforts to marshail local 
relources in tandem w??h resources provided by the national 
g^ernment and external aid agencies, Mr. Stevenson observed 
This project, in which locals developed an integrated approacn 
to ru?al levkopment, was successful initially but f^^l^f^^^er 
four or five yekrs owing to problems in managerial and personal 
relationships and conflicts in viewpoint between locals and 
nitioial government representatives. It 

ifve^^S" ^-Ua^fn foiris-cfn^e^r^^ 

'^example, national credit ^5!"=if /^f^^^f ^^^e^tf re^ajment 

= =;s^L\^°i:iirort?aS 

fn%re1i^s?u=L-p=V=^^^^^^^^^^^^^^ 
program in western Nigeria, organized ^"^.^he 60 s by the tAO 
and ILO with UNDP funds, failed because it had been set up 
without consulting or involving lojal people. 
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Special Problems of African Pasturelands * 

There is a "no man's land" in Africa between the rural areas 
and the cities, Mr. Muhtesip observed — the pastureland, 
inhabited by nomads-. In some countries, e.g., Somalia, the 
nomadic population is 70 percent of total population. These 
people, who have inhabited the pasturelands for centuries, 
cannot farm. Of all Africans, they are the "forgotten people" 
in terms of social deprivation, lacking education, health 
services or other aid. There are millions of such people in 
the Sahel, Ethiopia, Somalia and other countries. Although 
It is very difficult to reach them, efforts should be made 
since they need development even more than others. 

Commenting on this point, Mr. Gayoso observed that 60 percent 
of the assistance programs for the Sahel focus on nomadic people. 
But very little is known about these people. Conceivably the 
present drought will bring about changes in their life-style 
and, possibly, new solutions. Solutions suggested so far 
have a multi-national component, i.e., it has been suggested 
that nomadic people be encouraged to develop their livestock 
and sell these animals, while young, to nations south of the 
Sahel. A livestock program in Mali is designed to relate 
livestock production to potential markets. 

A similar assistance project has been mounted in East Africa, 
Ambassador Bomani noted? the Masai have been given water supplies 
SQ that they can develop and sell their livestock. Portable 
schools have also been developed to serve the Masai. 

Dr. Kiene added that given today's political realities, Mali 
will find It difficult to obtain continuing external emergency 
assistance on a large scale. Efforts must be made to help Mali 
become self-sufficient. If external donors contribute a health 
clinic to Mall, they risk having to sustain it owing to lack 
of government resources. In Dr. Kiene 's view, donors, in 
addition to emergency assistance efforts, need to help Mali 
to develop Its productive capacity so that it can earn the 
resources it needs to maintain clinics and other types of 
social welfare programs. 

Dr. Olatunbosun concurred that the Sahel presents very serious 
development problems . Occupations are highly specialized owing 
to the terrain. Possible solutions include developing national 
and international links in the form of roads. (Drought relief 
agencies have found it impossible to take food and medicines 
into some areas owing to the absence of roads.) Another 
solution may lie in developing international (inter-African) 
trade. If markets are expanded, exports of livestock could 
benefit the Sahel. .A missing element has been feeder roads 
reaching rural people. 
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Transfers c.^^^ossful Technology 

At several point, in the f.^.f^/f ^^o'^^urtf'"' 

it is to "transfer" the successful «^P^°*^^?* %gat CADU has 
development project to other of the people 

been a successful program "^J^. J;^*^?ts high cost and heavy 
reached -- Mr. Cotter asl'^f.^^^t^f being rlprlduoed elsewhere. 

r-i? S^onToi^ir^^^^^^^ 

^^SrSron^o^ec^l ZZllTVl.lT^t been s^lf-sustaining 
and/or reproducible. 

nr.. Olatunbosun noted.that f ^ CoS//1tf,iS)':as°f 
of Rural Development in ComiUa attempting 
successful program. But others have to i^ok first 

to assess the reasons for ^"^"f® iL"^ -- how it was formed 
at the concepts «hi=h underlay the project how it _ 

and operated. Some Progfa-'s have ^"^^f/^f ^^e-existing oondi- 
mentation, but others have failed because or p „goessary 
tions. in attempting to duplicate a project xt 

to see where it succeeded or ^"led «n^=2re very important, 
should be adopted. Economic considerations are ve^y .^J 

t"xtrr;aral^nre;%rsrAavrSS Tem the possibility of 
becoming self-sustaining. 

or. Havord concurred that 9°-"-"" ^^/^^ve fatredrprr-' 
analyze their experiences, ^^here^programs na e 

Sfbir?oTa^il^re!^"arf^^^^^ 

^rpfsre^x;e°rUcris^n= lll'rl fef P^^grams are launched. 

Dr. «e.by asKed «hat the phrase ^he-^^fttlnJ'rifof^efpaWiate 

means. In the case °f ^ "oportive resources. (But 
personnel and developing local supportive effectively 
Ethiopia has npt established a tax system w important 

taps local resources.) ""^ • ^^^ f ail . Careful planning 

to determine exactly why some P-^o^eots fail, ^j^^j^ ^ J^^^y 

is desirable, but four V^ars of planning a riaic^^ the capa- 

^cft? fo'^iStiyzrard^rsofvrfrifes^nW occur. 

It is true. Dr. Berry acXnowledged that -^IprfSI^rthesr 
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elements were in successful projects. Dr. Berry wondered 
whether there are enough data to permit generalizations 
about why success has occurred. He also wondered what is 
known about the techniques or processes of transferring 
success and whether successful transfers of experience 
depend on individuals or processes. 

Dr. Nekby affirmed that successful transfers have occurred 
but suggested that many more exchanges of experience among 
African countries are needed. Dr. Kiene noted that there 
have been some successful rural development programs in Latin 
America and some atcempts to transfer these, now under study. 
Mr. Muhtesip reported that Kenya established six Special Rural 
Development Areas and is now trying to transplant ideas froro 
these areas to other sectors. 

The Western Nigerian project referred to above by Dr. Olatunbosun, . 
which was a fc llure initially owing to excessive centralization, 
became more successful after reorganization and is now being 
copied in themidwestern and eastern regions of Nigeria. Mr. 
Carrington observed that animation rurale succeeded in Senegal 
and that it has been copied through the use of local resources. 
(Senegalese women participants in the animation feminine 
program are now contributing to drought-relief efforts, 
Mr. Muhtesip added.) Various rural development projects in 
Ethiopia and Malawi are now being managed locally and the 
experience being applied in efforts in other parts of the 
country, as was the case with Ujamaa and regionalization. 
In Tanzania the government* has often not approached rural devel- 
opment on an experimental or evolutionary basis; it has decided 
on solutions and applied these nationwide. 

Responding to Mr. Cotter's inference from these remarks that 
at least some rural development projects have succeeded and 
are being copied flexibly, Messrs. Havord and Nekby affirmed 
that there has been some progress, things are beginning to 
happen, and improvement seems possible. 



* 
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pUESTIONNAIRE CIRCULATED TO DONOR AGENCIES BY AAI 

We would appreciate the f oUowing infornation on your organization's activities. 
In sane cases, irdividual questions vdll not be relevant, and we ask your in- 
dulgence for this; it seored desirable to have as corparable an information base 
as possible across agencies. 

1. What is the total budget for your operations abroad— last two years 
plus a rough projection of the next two years?; 

2. How im-ii of that total budget goes for work related to African development?; 

3. Of the anwunt for African development, how much is directly or indirectly 
concerned with rural developnent or agricultural ipnprovonent?; 

4. \<t\SLt share of the bidget goes, respectively, to projects directly related 
to agricultural change, ani those more generally related to rural develop- 
ment (like ccjiTOunications, education, public health, etc.)?; 

5. Within the budgets for agricultural and rural change Africa, hew much 
is specifically targeted ta>;ard the bottan 40 percent of the population? 
How much is targeted toward marginal farmers in general?; 

6. ' Does your agency have a specific commitment to increasing its woric in the 

field of rural development in Africa?; 

7. Do you or do you intend to give special emphasis to the poorest nations 
identified by the UNCTAD' Conference?; 

8. In African countries do you now have operational projects and what 
has been the approximate total value of your input in each country over 
the past three years?; 

9. VJhat is your relative emphasis (within your African agricultural activities) 
on encouragemsnt of (or direct participation in) : 

a. agricultural research 

b. agricultural extension 

c. support systons (input marketing, oojmunications, etc.) 

d. capital formation - irrigation works, roads, etc. 

e. agricultural credit 

10. To vdiat extent do the programs in which you participate involve "package 
programs" i.e. various of the needs of the farmer provided jointly? Which 
conponents are usually provided together?;. • 

11.. Does the development of rural i^vlustry enter significally into your activities 
or plans?; 

12. In a short paragraph, please describe the kinds of programs you plan to 
cnphasize in the future to deal with the problem of rural developnent m 
Africa. 
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The African-American Institute is the major private U.S. 
organization working to further African development and in- 
form Americans about Africa. Other AAI publications relating 
lo African rural development include Non-Formal Education 
in African Development by James R. Sheffield 'and Victor P. 
Diejomaoh ($1.75) and Road to the Village: Case Studies in 
African Community Development, James R. Sheffield, Re- 
search Director ($1 .50). Copies may be obtained by writing AAI. 



African-Amoricnn Institute 
833 United Nations Plaza 
New York, N.Y. 10017 



